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Che Gopeless Croubadour 


The birds call in the hedge and trees 

Their song is harbinger of spring; 

It makes me wish that I could sing 

With notes as sweet and clear as these. 
My song would be of thee, Mother. 


The greening lawns make harmony 
With winds that sweep their tender chords 
And violets which the valley hoards; 
They mind me of thy humility. 
Ah me! my tongue is mute, Mother. 


The clear blue of the vaulting sky, 

The sun-lit clouds——like ermine soft— 

Awake my heart, bear it aloft, 

And make me feel that thou art nigh 
But I can only stammer: Mother! 


The ripples, laughter of the lake 

That at the sun’s thrown kisses start, 

Stir every fibre of my heart; 

Alas, like dreams, fled at daybreak 
All melts away, but this—Mother! 


That word exhausts all fancy’s charms: 
The lilt of childhood’s hours of bliss— 
The sweet joy of the purest kiss— 
The peace of sweet enfolding arms— 
The word that Jesus lisped at Bethlehem ! 


Z. T. Austin, C. Ss. R. 











Father Tim Casey 


GETTING MARRIED 


C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 

When Father Casey entered his reception room and found John 
and Mary sitting in two opposite corners, looking very sheepish and 
uncomfortable, he could just as well have said: 

“God bless you, my children! And so you have decided to get 
married at last. Come, tell me the date, and we shall proceed to make 
the necessary arrangements.” But he didn’t say anything of the kind. 
He pretended to be absolutely dense,—stupid, in fact—and left the 
young couple to go through the embarrassing ordeal of breaking the 
stupendous news. 

John began bravely : 

“We thought we’d come —” but he could get no further. 

Mary rushed to the rescue: 

“John and I —” and there she stalled. 

“Why ye—yes, me and Mary—” 

“Want to—want to—” 

“Get married!!!” They both cried in desperation. 

“Oh,” said the heartless pastor, “why didn’t you say that in the 
beginning?” 

“Ts there—there something we have to do before we get married?” 

“Well,” returned the priest, “evidently you have already done the 
first and most important thing—you have each found somebody who 
is willing to marry you. There are, however, a few other details that 
must be attended to.” 

“What are they Father?” 

“You must be baptized and confirmed: baptized, because you can- 
not receive Matrimony or any other sacrament until you have received 
the sacrament of Baptism; confirmed, because you should be confirmed 
in your own faith before you assume the responsibility of bringing up 
your children in the faith. Of course Baptism is by far the more im- 
portant of the two—so important, in fact, that you must bring me 
proof of your Baptism before | can marry you.” 

“You mean?” 

“I mean your baptismal certificate.” 
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“What if we haven’t got them?” asked John. 

“You must write to the pastor of the place where you were bap- 
tized and get them. Next you must have the banns published on three 
successive Sundays or holydays of obligation.” 

“Where? Here?” 

“Yes, here in the parish where you are now living, and, if the 
bishop thinks proper, in every parish where you have lived for six 
months or longer since John was fourteen or Mary twelve.” 

“Do we have to have-the banns published?” 


“Yes, when two Catholics are married they must always have the 
banns published, unless for some serious reason, they are granted a 
dispensation from the banns.” 

“How much does a dispensation cost?” asked John. 


“A dispensation cannot be bought at any price. If there is a serious 
reason the bishop may grant a dispensation from the banns. In that 
case, he imposes a certain fee—not as payment for the dispensation, 
but as a deterrent to prevent people from too easily asking for this 
dispensation. The bishop is not even allowed to keep this money; he 
must turn it over to the support of the orphans, or to some other 
good cause.” 

“We—we would rather not have the banns published,” faltered 
Mary. 

“Why, are you ashamed of your future husband?” 

“Oh no, Father!” Mary was thrown into a panic. 


“When the banns are not published, people have a right to think 
that there is something in the affair you are ashamed of. You should 
be proud to have them published. It is really a part of the public 
ceremony by which the Church solemnizes the marriage of two of her 
faithful children. She does not grant this privilege if one of the 
contracting parties is a non-Catholic. In that case, a long and careful 
investigation must take the place of the banns in order to make sure 
there is no impediment in the way. A mixed marriage is something 
which the Church sometimes tolerates but can never approve, and 
therefore she will not give such a marriage any official publicity. But 
when both contracting parties are Catholic she is proud to publish 
their prospective marriage. The sacredness and importance of mar- 
riage is the reason for publishing the banns. If anybody, hearing the 
the publication, knows of an impediment that would interfere with the 
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proper administration of the sacrament, he is bound under pain of 
mortal sin to make this impediment known to the pastor or the bishop.” 

“But we know there is no impediment, so why should we be called 
out?” 

“What are the impediments to marriage?” 

“Why,” said Mary, “cousins—first cousins—and—and—that’s 
about all I remember.” 

“You do not even know what the impediments are, then how can 
you be sure that there no impediments to your marriage? It has often 
happened that people thought that there was no impediment to their 
marriage, yet after the banns were published an impediment was made 
known, which, had it not been published in time, would have rendered 
their marriage null and void. And even if you were absolutely certain, 
the law of publishing the banns is made to guard against a common 
danger, and therefore should be observed by all.” 

“Are the banns published every where?” 

“They are published everywhere, though the manner of publishing 
them is not everywhere the same. In some places they are published 
by an announcement from the altar, in others, by a notice posted on 
the door of the church. The manner is left to the discretion of the 
bishop.” 

“If one of us were living in another parish, would you ask the 
pastor of that parish to publish our banns?” 

“No, J would not ask him; it is your duty to ask him. You are the 
interested parties. You should not throw the burden of all the work 
on your poor old pastor. You ask the priest of that parish to publish 
the banns, and I wait for him to notify me that he has done so and has 
found no impediment. Then I can proceed with the marriage.” 

“Anything else, Father?” 

“Yes, you must also get a license to marry from the civil authori- 
ties.” 


“No end of red tape,” growled John. 

“The State must have an authentic record of marriages in order to 
safeguard justice in the matter of wills, ownership of property, and 
the like. In Catholic countries the State used to empower the pastor 
who performed the marriage to enter the marriage in the records as a 
public official; thus the proceeding was simplified. In this country the 
Church and the State each must keep its own complete record.” 
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John was beginning to look like a babe lost in the woods. 

“For the luvva Mike, I hope that’s all!” 

“Almost,” said the priest, “only these few items remain: engage a 
good practical Catholic groomsman and a good practical Catholic 
bridesmaid to act as official witnesses of your marriage. Make a gen- 
eral Confession, so that you begin your married life with a clean slate. 
Come to the pastor a day or two before the ceremony to receive instruc- 


tions on the grave obligations and responsibilities you are about to 
assume.” 


“Then we are finished?” 

“You are finished with the things that must be attended to before 
marriage. After the marriage—” 

“What,” cried John, “more red tape even after we are married! 
This is the last time I’ll ever—” 


“Easy now, John, you needn’t grumble. You have to go through 
this agony only once in a lifetime. Think of the poor priest that has 
to do it week after week. Besides, your marriage is a simple matter 
compared with the cases where people entangle themselves in number- 
less difficulties and impediments, and then throw upon their distracted 
pastor the task of extricating them from the web of their own weaving. 
As I was saying, that is all you have to do before the marriage. After 
the marriage, a complete record must be entered in the matrimonial 
register. The pastor who performed the marriage must send one re- 
port to the civil officials to be entered in the public archives, and an- 
other report to the pastor of the place where they were baptized to be 
entered opposite their names in the baptismal register.” 

“T understand why a record should be sent to the civil authorities, 
but what is the sense of sending a record to the place where one was 
baptised. Is that just to make it hard?” 

“On the contrary, it is a most prudent safeguard placed by the 
Church to protect the innocent against treachery. Suppose, as has 
often happened in the past, a man deserts his lawful wife and, pretend- 
ing to be single, induces a good girl to marry him. The pastor of the 
place where he was baptized is asked to send on a copy of his bap- 
tismal certificate preparatory to this second marriage. The pastor 
opens the book and finds there beside the record of this man’s baptism, 
also the record of his first marriage. Thus the deceiver is exposed and 
the innocent party is saved, and numberless evils are averted. Now, 
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John, let us see whether you know how to proceed. What must you 
do before marriage?” 

“First, I must find a wife,’ John answered promptly; “then I 
must—I must—let me see—I must do a lot of other things, but I’ll be 
hanged if I can think what they are.” 

“Take out your note book,” commanded the priest. “Now write: 
Before marriage. First, receive the sacraments of Baptism and Con- 
firmation. Second, write to the pastor of the place of Baptism for a 
copy of the baptismal certificate. Third, have the banns published on 
three successive Sundays or holydays in every parish where this is 
required. Fourth, obtain a license from the civil officials. Fifth, 
engage a good practical Catholic groomsman and bridesmaid to act as 
official witnesses. Sixth, make a general Confession. Seventh, go to 
the pastor a short time before the ceremony to receive instructions 
regarding the serious obligations and responsibilities about to be 
assumed. After marriage: First, account of marriage to be entered 
in matrimonial register. Second, report to be sent to civil authorities. 
Third, report to be sent to place of Baptism. That’s all.” 

John saw his chance to get even. 

“That’s all, you say, Father? Just a minute ago you were scolding 
me for forgetting something—me who have never been through it 
before. And now you, with all your experience, leave out an import- 
ant item.” 

“What did I leave out?” 

“Fourth, make a generous offering to the pastor!” 

“Look at that now, John! It proves I’m getting old,” said Father 
Casey. 


FIFTEEN RETREATS FOR LADIES 





The Missionary Association of Catholic Women has arranged to 
hold fifteen retreats for ladies in various academies throughout the 
Middle West during the summer months. These Retreats are open 
not only to the members of the M. A. C. W. but also to any ladies who 
wish to attend them. The fact that over 2,200 ladies attended the 
Association’s retreats during the past few years indicates that their 
retreats are very popular. 

The National Office is at 834 36th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 














The Paths of Light 
FREDERICK JOSEPH KINSMAN: CONVERT 


Aue. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 

A brief sketch of Kinsman’s work in the Episcopalian ministry 
will hetp us to place him correctly—that is, will enable us better to see 
from what point he came into the Church. At the same time it will 
help us better to appreciate the calibre of the man and his temper of 
mind. 

For two years after his ordination in 1895, he was master at St. 
Paul’s School, teaching Latin and History. In 1897, he became Rector 
of the Episcopalian Church at New Bedford, Mass. In 1900 he was 
offered the Chair of Church History in Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middleton, Conn. There he taught till 1903, when he was elected to 
the Chair of Ecclesiastical History in the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. During his five years here, he published his “Out- 
lines of Church History.” He enjoyed the friendship of the leading 
spirits of Episcopalianism. During this time he also made a trip to 
Constantinople and Asia Minor to study at first hand the Sites of 
Biblical and Early Christian events. He also visited Rome but was 
not so much impressed as by the ruins of Ephesus. 


BISHOP OF DELAWARE 

“On St. Simon and Jude’s day, 1908, I was consecrated Bishop of 
Delaware.” 

With this dignity he had reached the highest honor that the Epis- 
copal Church could confer on him. He took his office seriously. With 
his high principles of faith and duty he set to work to carry out his 
charge. His office brought him into contact with all classes of people 
and provided the most varied experiences—taking charge of small- 
town congregations, giving retreats to lay people and Clergymen of the 
Episcopalian Church, lecturing before colleges and addressing con- 
ventions. 

“I always liked my work as a chorepiscopus,” he writes, describing 
these years. “Bishop Lawrence (Episcopalian) once said in an ad- 
dress to the Massachusetts convention: ‘Remember that the weakest 
mission needs the Bishop more than the strongest parish.’ I took this 
as a motto for my diocesan work and deserved something of a frequent 
criticism that I was always in the country, seldom. in the city. It 
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seemed to me that in the country, I was most needed; at any rate, I 
was given more opportunities for work. It was my ambition to know 
every road in Delaware, and I did know most of them.” 

And again he says: “Of all I have lost in leaving Delaware, I 
regret nothing more than the breaking of contact with the colleges at 
Newark and the Delaware Students.” 

His work as bishop he sums up in these words: “In my diocesan 
as in earlier work, my experience was varied and brought pleasantest 
associations. In looking back it seems to me that the Episcopal 
Church gave me everything I could most wish. I had a special ambi- 
tion to teach Church History and two opportunities were given me; of 
all the parishes I have ever known, the one I should pick for myself 
would be St. Martin’s, New Bedford (to which he was actually 
assigned) ; in recent years the only post that I could possibly wish was 
that of Bishop of Delaware... .I liked being a Bishop chiefly for the 
association with the House of Bishops; but the only diocese I could 
conceive of wishing was Delaware.” 

In fact, as far as work and social position were concerned there 
was nothing to be desired. He felt this and said so: 

“The surroundings and conditions of my work satisfied me; so far 
as they were concerned, I ought to have been and was quite happy.” 
BUT THERE WAS NO PEACE 

And yet, despite the fact that from a human standpoint, his posi- 
tion was most enviable, there was in his mind and heart no real peace. 

“That was all on the surface,” he writes. “Below the surface 
during almost my whole episcopate I was increasingly troubled, pass- 
ing through successive stages of disappointment, disillusion, doubt and 
disbelief, owing to the waning of faith in the Church system which I 
was set in Delaware to represent.” 


Nor was this deep trouble slow in making itself felt. As long as 
in the work of Professor or parish Clergyman, his relations were 
limited to the care of and commerce with men who shared his own 
convictions, the weakness of the Episcopalian position never came 
clearly to his notice. But, no sooner did he assume episcopal office 
and duties, than at once he gained a larger experience and he could 
not help but see the internal division—the absence of a skeleton or a 
backbone in the Episcopalian body. It shocked him. The trouble 
began early. He says: 
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“The day of my consecration as Bishop sealed my doom as an 
Anglican. While it was possible to maintain a purely theoretical view 
of the Anglican position it was impossible for me to believe in the 


essential Catholicity of its spirit, of its tendencies and of its ultimate 
achievements.” 


His theories—built up along lines which Newman had followed— 
seemed to be satisfactory until put to the test of actual facts. “The 
theories did not stand the test of a Bishop’s varied experience of the 
system’s actual workings.” 


To understand his disillusionment we must realize his position. 
Thoroughly acquainted as he was with the Scriptures and the history 
and writings of the early Church he came to see that certain doctrines 
were the official teaching of the Church founded by Christ. Such 
were hierarchical constitution of the Church, the Sacramental system, 
the Real Presence, the necessity of Confession, the Virgin Birth, and 
above all the Divinity of Christ gave point and coherence to all the 
others. These he convinced himself were taught by the Episcopalian 


Church—in its Thirty-nine Articles, its creed so to speak. But—what 
were the facts. 


(1) The real Episcopacy was given up—only a name, a shadow 
was retained. “Protestant Episcopal,” he came to see, “represents a 
contradiction in terms. Protestantism overthrew the priesthood and 
especially the Chief priesthood, the Episcopate; no real Protestant 
believes in priests or bishops....Hence a real believer in Episcopacy 
is not, and never can be, a thoroughgoing Protestant. Protestant Epis- 
copalians must choose between their adjective and their noun, which 
ever choice they make involves mental reservations as to the other half 
of their official title.” 

(2) He found that there was no definite belief in the Episcopalian 
Church and no authority to define anything. He could not help 
recognizing the trend away from the supernatural. Some were High 
Church, and held all the distinctive doctrines of Christianity. Some 
were Low Church and held only what he considered fundamentals ; 
others again and not an inconsiderable number were Broad Church 
and fairly rejected all revealed truth. 

At first he tried to save his position by a system of compromise. 
As he himself puts it: 


“TI wished to think that taken on the positive side everyone was in 
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the right and the thing to do was to find each man’s positive side and 
ignore the others. As Bishop I wished to back up everyone in his 
special truth and special form of positive usefulness. I was a High 
Churchman,” he continues, “but I wanted to be more than that, being 
convinced that a really good churchman will be High, Low and Broad 
all at once.” 

SHOCKS 


But soon he came to see that the negative side was the all-import- 
ant side of Protestantism. 

“If one thing more than another served to banish my faith in the 
Anglican Communion, it was the recognition of the practical tolerance 
of every form of heresy and the conviction that this was due to an 
inherent and ineradicable tendency, to organic and functional dis- 
order.” 

First in the matter of revealed truths: “Recently,” he could write, 
“it has come to creeds. All official statements stand firmly by them; 
but on many sides are claims being made that, though we still tolerate 
belief in the Christian facts, we do not try to impose them. Clergy 
and laity alike, it is urged, should be allowed to keep regular standing 
in the Church without being required to hold the Church’s faith in the 
Church’s sense. ...Anglicans are still allowed to believe in the Virgin 
Birth and the Resurrection (of Our Lord); but they must tolerate 
explanations that explain away.” 

Two or three cases fairly staggered him. One was the case of Dr. 
Hensley Henson in England who was proposed for the Bishopric of 
Hereford. He openly denied the miraculous facts of Christianity con- 
tained in the creed. Objection was made to his consecration. The 
Crown wished it and the Archbishop of Canterbury proceeded to 
consecrate him. Kinsman had to admit, with a certain degree of bit- 
terness: “You believe sincerely in the articles of the Creed as express- 
ing the truth of Scripture....You are at liberty to hold them in the 
privacy of your own mind and may talk of them, if you do so academi- 
cally; but your clergy and laity may deny them freely and though 
your personal opinions are known to be opposed, you are practically 
impotent to stop them.” 

Especially in regard to the Holy Eucharist did these differences 
make themselves most acutely felt. “During my first years in Dela- 
ware,” he tells us, “I had no consciousness of differences in kind, 
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though I recognized degrees, of belief as to what the Eucharist really 
is. Later I came to feel that in some places there was no conception 
of the Presence, the Sacrifice, or the actual Communion; that in 
instances the ideas of these things were hated. I disliked to celebrate 
in an atmosphere of unbelief, and during my last two years avoided 
doing so.” 

What shocked him most, however, was not that the Episcopalian 
system admitted into its fold not only any kind of heresy—that would 
have been bad enough for a man of logical thought—but that it 
actually favored most those whose views were most liberal and un- 
Christian. He saw that “there is often more tenderness for those who 
deny, than for those who uphold the Faith”; and again, in regard to 
the Henson case, he wrote: ‘The Archbishop, as a consistent adminis- 
trator of the Establishment, has to consecrate him, since that system 
comprises all ‘schools of thought,’ is especially tender toward all 
sceptics, and only severe toward those who take its profession of 
loyalty to the ancient Church seriously.” 


THE UNCERTAIN WAY 


It was such experiences that made him, in 1911 or 1912, first think 
of resigning his bishopric. He describes his feelings: 

“I was more and more coming to recognize that what I had re- 
garded as the real teaching and position of the Church were only 
representative of a tolerated party in the Church.” Hence, “in the 
latter part of 1911, or early in 1912 I first considered the possibility 
of having to give up my work, ostensibly on the ground of ill health, 
really because I began to feel what J. S. Mill calls ‘the disastrous 
feeling of ‘not worth while.’” At that time he wrote to a friend: “I 
am suffering from acute Protestant-Episcopalitis.” 

He was, however, urged to keep his post. This he did. Mean- 
while, he devoted his time to restudying the Reformation. 

(To be continued) 


Throughout the day, throughout the night, He waits, seeing our 
troubles, yearning to give aid, awaiting but the breathing of our plea. 


What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer 
the loss of his immortal soul? 








Useless Sister Stanislaus 
HER LAST GIFT 
J. R. Mervin, C.Ss.R. 


Sister Stanislaus had bewailed her uselessness so often that the 
whole of her little world had come to take her at her own valuation. 
Indeed there seemed to be much reason for her continued plaint that 
she was a mere burden to the community and that it was only the 
sublime charity of her sisters in religion that tolerated such a useless 
creature. 

“It would not be so sad,” the good Sister remarked time and time 
again, “if I had ever been of much use. But from the day I entered 
the convent, I have always been a useless member of the Community. 
Somehow or other, all I ever managed to do was bungle the most 
simple task. No wonder our Holy Mistress of Novices said to me the 
night before I took my vows: ‘Sister Stanislaus, I can’t see why the 
good Lord called you to religion; for you certainly haven’t a single 
talent to recommend you—but it is clear that God does want you, and 
I suppose your good will in a manner makes up for your uselessness ; 
so take your holy vows with trust in God.’ And from that day to 
this I haven’t done the tiniest thing for the honor and glory of God, 
except to offer myself to Him often for His blessing on the work of 
my dear sisters who are so good to poor useless me.” 

Whether Sister Stanislaus had really been as helpless as the Novice 
Mistress had said, at her entrance into religion, or whether the good 
nun who had taught her the humble ways of the beginnings of religious 
life had been merely exercising the prerogatives of novice mistresses 
generally, who use all sorts of devices to ground their charges in 
humility, we cannot say. Suffice it to say that now at least, as she went 
about her humble task of taking care of the linen closets in the great 
hospital to which she was attached, Sister Stanislaus would seem in 
very truth to exaggerate not a whit when she stated that she was a 
useless member of the Community. 

Bowed under the double burden of years and a painful affection of 
the spine, acquired when she had rescued a crippled child from a 
burning orphanage, Sister Stanislaus was a pitiable figure as she 
limped from floor to floor and from ward to ward to see that the linen 
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which was her charge was in good order. That is, Sister limped when 
she was able to work—which was only now and then. Most of the 
good Sister’s time was spent in bed, racked with agony; which, how- 
ever, could not dim her cheerful smile. 

“When I’m suffering,” she said, “is the only time I feel I can do 
anything for my Community. I offer all the pain for God’s blessing 
on the work of my sisters and for the relief of bodily and spiritual 
ailments in the poor patients that come to us.” 

The famous surgeon in charge of the hospital, whose marvelous 
skill was not sufficient to relieve the pain that racked the poor old nun, 
used to shake his head sadly at sight of her suffering, and marvel at 
the patience which could make such a “bundle of misery” as Sister 
styled herself, so uncomplaining and cheerful. When he ventured to 
voice his opinion to Sister Stanislaus, the poor old Sister laughed 
heartily. 

“Doctor dear,” said she, “why should I complain? My affliction is 
only another result of my helplessness. Of course, it was not the 
fault of my sisters that the poor crippled child had been forgotten in 
the excitement of the fire. And who was more fitted to go after her 
than myself? If any of the other nuns had lost their lives it would 
have been a terrible loss to the Community. But if I had died it would 
have been no loss to anyone. Still there was no reason for getting 
hurt at all. It’s true the corridor was filled with smoke—but the 
stairs had not caught fire and the way to the outside was clear. So if 
I had not forgotten my glasses, I would not have stumbled. The only 
fortunate thing about the whole affair was that the poor child I was 
carrying fell on top of me and wasn’t hurt a bit. Just think if she had 
fallen under me, the poor little thing would have been killed and it 
would have been my fault.” 

“Sister, I think you are either a heroine or a saint,’ smiled the 
surgeon. “It was a brave thing to go back into the fire as you did.” 

“How silly to call me brave,” laughed Sister Stanislaus. “Why 
the fire wasn’t serious at all. Of course we were all frightened. And 
all the other sisters were just as cool and brave as could be, and poor 
helpless me was so nervous that I had to go and forget my glasses. If 
I hadn’t been so clumsy I would not have fallen and could have gone 
back to my work in the kitchen next day.” 


So Sister spent her days alternately in bed and hobbling about the 
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hospital. If she felt herself useless, she could not find words enough 
to praise the great work her sisters in religion were doing. When a 
visitor stopped long enough to talk to her, the old nun was voluble in 
her eulogy of the nuns. 


“Yes, they are wonderful,” she would agree with a visitor who 
praised the Sisters. “There isn’t a doctor knows any more about 
medicine than Sister Paul in the pharmacy. As for Sister Luke in 
the operating room, though I don’t see how the poor thing can bear up, 
with nothing but blood and suffering around her all day long and 
sometimes half the night, she is simply wonderful. Dr. Brian told me 
so himself. He says she watches every patient like a mother guards 
her child and often and often she has been the first to see danger and 
warn the surgeon. I don’t know what the doctors would do without 
her. And it isn’t the body alone that the sisters help; it’s the soul. 
Why Sister Mercedes is a regular missionary. Whenever the chap- 
lain gets hard cases that do not want to do their duty, why he just gets 
Sister Mercedes to talk to them. She has a wonderful power over 
human hearts. But I’ll have to stop; if I tried to tell you all the won- 
derful things I know about them, I would be talking all day.” 


Sister Stanislaus never tried to convert sinners herself, though 
it was her chief delight to visit the wards and private rooms when 
this was permitted her, and to speak a word of cheer to the suffering. 
And although the sick welcomed her for her real kindness which was 
apparent even to the most calloused, still she was too humble to con- 
sider herself capable of helping them in any way. It is in times of 
sickness that a soul that has been careless and negligent of God often 
turns to religion for solace when all earthly hope seems vain. Sister 
Stanislaus asserted that she was too useless to venture even the most 
simple instruction. She had only one hobby or devotion whichever 
we may choose to style her practice of distributing Sacred Heart 
badges to the patients. She seemed to have an inexhaustible supply 
of these articles of devotion and scarce a patient, Catholic or Protest- 
ant, left the hospital without carrying one of them away as a souvenir, 
if nothing more, of the helpless old sister who used to sit at the bed- 
side and try to comfort them. 


“T can’t do any harm with a Sacred Heart badge,” she used to say. 
“So I tell them what it means when they are willing to listen. Then I 
leave it with them and pray to the Sacred Heart to help them. It’s 
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wonderful the way the Sacred Heart works. Do you know, sometimes 
they even break down at sight of it and ask me to pray for them. Now 
and then they even tell me all about themselves, and what great sinners 
they are and how they have fallen away from their Faith. Oh if I 
wasn’t so useless and helpless, I could talk to them and convert them; 
but thank God, we have Sister Mercedes. Whenever I find poor souls 
that need help I just tell her about them, and the first thing you know, 
she has them in tears and then she brings Father Munn to them and 
he does the rest. But Sister Mercedes makes everything easy for 
him.” 

Father Munn, the chaplain, was the only member of the hospital 
staff who did not agree with Sister Stanislaus’ estimate of herself. 
Too feeble for the work of a curate in a parish and too humble to 
accept the direction of the important parish his Bishop had offered 
him, he pleaded to be allowed to spend the evening of life as chaplain 
in the hospital. His Bishop at first demurred because he felt that the 
duties of hospital chaplain were too arduous for the waning strength 
of the old priest. But Father Munn had insisted that he was strong 
enough and would enjoy the work, and was allowed to have his way. 
For five years, he had discharged his duties not only to the satisfaction 
but likewise to the edification of all concerned. 


Shortly after his appointment to the hospital Father Munn had to 
listen to Sister Stanislaus’ plaint of her uselessness and the charity of 
her sisters in bearing with such a helpless creature. The chaplain had 
laughed merrily and replied: “Well, Sister Useless, we ought to make 
a good team. I’m no use any place else, so the Bishop sent me here. 
So we'll have to work together.” 

“Nonsense, Father,” said Sister Stanislaus, “I could be of no use 
to anyone, least of all to God’s holy priest. But I'l ask Sister Mer- 
cedes to help you; she is simply wonderful.” 

“Very well,” said Father Munn, “but you'll have to pray for both 
of us.” 

“My prayers are as useless as my work, I fear,” said Sister Stanis- 
laus, “but I’ll do my best.” 

Frequently in the days that followed, Father Munn begged prayers 
of Sister Stanislaus or as he persisted in calling her, with joking ref- 
erence to her continued plaint, “Sister Useless.” He used to tell the 
other Sisters that Sister Useless was his chief reliance, and they as 
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well as Sister Stanislaus had laughed heartily at Father’s joke. He 
even went so far as to cover Sister Stanislaus with confusion by intro- 
ducing her to the Bishop when he visited the hospital as, “Sister 
Useless, my suffering missionary.” 

Sister was fond of telling the wonderful conversions effected by 
Sister Mercedes and Father Munn, but the good priest when he heard 
of her eulogies would shake his head and say, “Neither Sister Mer- 
cedes nor myself saved that soul. It was a Sacred Heart badge did it. 
And a Sacred Heart badge means Sister Useless.” 

The hospital in which Sister Stanislaus labored, or rather suffered, 
was a general hospital—one which harbored sufferers from all classes 
and conditions of men. It was a busy place and its rushing ambu- 
lances were seldom idle. Forms, more or less mangled, were constantly 
being borne to the accident ward and it was by no means an unfamiliar 
sight to see a policeman sitting silently by a bedside whose inmate 
would become acquainted with the rigorous justice of the state as soon 
as the tender ministrations of the nuns had released him. 


One afternoon in June, it was during the Novena preparatory to 
the Feast of the Sacred Heart, Sister Stanislaus, contrary to the 
wishes of the doctor, had dragged herself from her bed of pain to the 
chapel. There she prayed before the Blessed Sacrament. A nun 
kneeling behind her, heard her moan, “O Sacred Heart of Jesus, please 
let me do something for you before I die. Send me all the suffering 
I can bear; even let me die of pain—but let my anguish save some 
abandoned sinner as a gift for the Feast of your Sacred Heart.” 

Sister was dragging herself painfully down the corridor from the 
chapel to her cell, when she paused to let a melancholy procession 
pass. Several policemen walked beside the ambulance stretcher on 
which lay a writhing form. To the horror of the nun, from the lips of 
the patient streamed foul curses and bitter blasphemies. 

“Take him into this room,” said the ambulance surgeon, “No use 
taking him up to the ward. He can’t live more than ten minutes at 
most.” 


The patient was borne into the room indicated and an officer took 
up his stand outside the door, while two others went in. Father Munn 
hurried down the corridor and into the room, summoned by the Sister 
in charge of the floor. 


“A hard case, that, Sister,” said the officer on guard at the door. 
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“Riddled with bullets—at least eight bullet holes we counted. Can’t 
get a word out of him. Says it was an accident. I’m afraid the priest 
can’t do anything for him; he’s too tough a bird.” 

As if in fulfillment of the policeman’s prophecy, Father Munn 
issued from the room with countenance downcast. 

“He won’t even speak of God or hear His Name” said the priest; 
“Says he’s not a Catholic and drove me from his bedside with curses. 
Yet something tells me he is Catholic in spite of his name which I 
think is false, and his denial of his faith.” 

“Too bad to see even a thug die without a priest,” said the officer, 
“but what can you do with a bird like that? If he’s the man we think 
he is—he’s sent many another man to God with no time for an act of 
contrition.” 

“May I go in Father?” asked Sister Stanislaus timidly. 

“Why hello, Sister Useless!” said Father Munn, his face lighting 
up, “I hadn’t noticed you before. Why of course, go in if you like; 
but I’m afraid it’s of no use. Why the man won’t let even the doctor 
come near him.” 

Sister entered the room, and as the door opened, the wounded man 
turned towards her. 

“Another d— nun!” he muttered, “Go away can’t you? Leave me 
die in peace.” 

“That’s just what I want to do,” said Sister Stanislaus gently. 
“Here let me smooth your pillow, like your mother would do if she 
were here.” 

The writhing form ceased its struggles as though the mention of 
the word mother, had tamed even his fierce spirit. He lay still and 
the good nun arranged the pillows—so as to give what little relief 
could be afforded. And while she was doing this, she deftly slipped 
under the pillows a badge of the Sacred Heart. 

An officer entered the room and at sight of the uniform, the suf- 
ferer’s eyes gleamed savagely. “Yes, that’s the man. Worst gunman 
in the city—at least six murders to his credit—we’ve been searching 
the world for him for a year. Shot by a rival gangster—we caught 
the man and he brags of his deed. Says he’ll be famous for killing 
Mike the Madman,” said the policeman. 

“Aw can that stuff,” grasped the dying man. “Get out of here, alt 
of you. Sister, please tell that priest to come in quick. I’m a Catholic 
and I can’t die like a dog without the Sacraments.” 
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Sister Stanislaus left the room accompanied by all the others. 
Father Munn, still outside the door, smiled happily with a knowing 
glance at Sister as he entered the room. Poor old Sister Stanislaus 
hastened to the Chapel once more. 

It was only a short time, till the tragedy was over. Father Munn 
had only to hear a brief confession, and anoint the criminal when 
the latter breathed his last. On leaving the room, the priest found the 
corridor thronged with police officials and newspaper men. One of 
the country’s famous criminals had come to a tragic end. 

“Thank God and Sister Stanislaus, it was a blessed end,” thought 
Father Munn. “At last I have convicted Sister Useless. She can’t 
deny her Sacred Heart badge melted this hard heart.” He hastened 
to the Chapel; for there, he knew he would find the nun. He found 
her ; but not as he expected. 

Prostrate before the Tabernacle at the foot of the Statue of the 
Sacred Heart lay the twisted form of Sister Stanislaus. Life had fled. 
The greatest victory of Useless Sister Stanislaus was won. She had 
taken her own gift home to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


LEST WE FORGET 





When New Year’s Day was here, resolutions were in order. It 
was the thing, you know. Besides, there was a qualm or two of con- 
science over the lost opportunities of a year that would never return. 
Then Lent. Some sacrifice, many occasions of grace, more resolu- 
tions. From Ash Wednesday to Palm Sunday through Holy Week 
with its host of thrilling reminders of what we were here for and what 
Christ had done for us, to Easter and more resolutions. 

So far so good. 

Then vacation time, with relaxation and fun. Will the resolutions 
be temporarily shelved, for future reference with emphasis on the 
future? Take Sunday Mass for instance. New Years hit the tardi- 


ness and the inattention. Lent fostered special motives of attention. 
What will vacation do? 


Summer time is as much a part of life as any other time. Let 
attendance at Sunday Mass, both as to promptness and quality of 


attention be an indication of the good will still present from New 
Year’s and Lent. 
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Following The Flag 


A CHAPLAIN’S STORY 
A. CaTTERLIN, C.Ss.R. 

My next trip was on the Susquehanna, a captured German freighter, 
“The Rhine.” This trip was to Brest, France. Just as the Susquehana 
was about to pull out from the pier at Hoboken, a colored soldier came 
up to me and said: “Say, Chaplain, do you think dey is goin’ to shoot 
that gun on dis ship?” He pointed aft. Two of the gun crew were 
polishing up “the bright work” on one of the rear cannon. “Yes,” I 
said, “I suppose we will have target practice after we get out a few 
days.” “Now, Chaplain, you all don’t mean to tell me that dey is 
goin’ to shoot dat gun on dis ship?” “Yes,” I said, “why not?” His 
eyes were growing larger every second. “Don’t dat gun shoot as far 
backwards as it do frontwards?” “Why, no,” I answered, “of course 
not. It only shoots one way. The shell goes out of the mouth of 
the gun, and that is always pointed seaward.” “Well, now, look at 
dat,” he said, “dese sailor folks told me dat dese guns shoot as far 
backwards as frontwards an’ dat de man what shoots ’em is blowed 
to pieces each time. An’ dey said dat I would likely be asked to shoot, 
an’ dat dey was goin’ to recommen’ me.” He seemed very, very much 
relieved when I assured him he had nothing to fear. 


We were carrying a great number of Texan negroes, part of a 
labor battalion. Each officer was given charge of a group of men 
assigned to respective lifeboats or rafts. When the gong sounded for 
“abandon ship drill,” the men went to their quarters below deck and 
waited there for their officer in charge to lead them to their raft or 
lifeboat on the top deck. There they were met by a naval officer and 
part of the crew who were to man the boat or raft. 


Twenty-five of these poor negroes were assigned to me. Usually 
the alarm would be sounded in the morning about 10. Then there 
would be a scampering to quarters below deck, and soon the officers 
would be seen scurrying down the stairways to march their men “to 
top sides.” After they had reached their appointed lifeboat or raft 
the roll call was taken. My poor negroes never once answered the 
roll call correctly. Strange to say, they would answer to each other’s 
names. One day one of them was missing. I heard that he was sick 
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in bed. I went down to see him, and found that he was a sick man, 
indeed. I asked his name so that I could report him to the sick bay. 
He told me that his name was Adair Williams. He called himself 


Adahr. “How do you spell it?” I asked. “You spells it— A DR,” he 
answered. 


Another poor sea-sick negro was hanging over the rails giving to 
the fishes all that was in him, rolled his watery eyes to heaven and 
said: “Oh Lawd, please call this ocean to attention!” 


On this trip I was fortunate to have a little stateroom all to my- 
self. It was an in-board room, three decks down and very dark, and 
practically no ventilation. That dark little cubby-hole witnessed many 
a lad in khaki or in blue kneeling at my little table making his con- 
fession. On this ship I had no place to say Holy Mass but out on 
the deck. It was my last resource. I said Mass the first morning on 
a bunk, and when I was half through with the Holy Sacrifice I found 
there was a lad asleep in the bunk below. One of the soldiers said 
that he saw the man stick his dirty feet out over the end of his bunk. 
He said it reminded him of the days of the catacombs when Mass was 
said over the tombs of the martyrs. I was horrified at what I had 
done. But the rascal was stealing a snooze and had a blanket draped 
over him like a curtain so that he would not be detected. It was hard 
out on deck to say Holy Mass on account of the wind and sometimes 
on account of the rolling of the vessel. 


But I was hearing confessions daily, and these lads were anxious 
to receive Holy Communion, and I did not know from day to day 
but what each Holy Communion would be their last. The submarines 
were very active then, and a vast number of mines had been set afloat. 
Then there was the possibility that they would not be able to “receive” 
again before going to the front. I avoided the “weather side” of the 
ship and took advantage of all the shelter I could find. It was truly 
a consoling sight to see a large semicircle of young men, soldiers and 
sailors kneeling together on the deck, devoutly hearing Mass and de- 
voutly preparing for Holy Communion. Many of them received daily. 

At night no lights were permitted. The great ships would sail side 
by side in utter darkness, silent as ghosts. I would walk the deck and 
recite my Rosary to Our Lady the Star of the Sea. Truly, I felt the 
need of her guidance and protection. The wind moaning in the rig- 
ging, the ominous swish of the heavy waves, lowering clouds, many 
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times not even the gleam of a star, all was condusive to serious thought. 
One night a tramp freighter had come up so silently in the darkness 
that it had passed half of its length between us and the ship on our 
starboard before it was detected. The presence of a strange ship was 
reported to the captain. When he found that it had not been sighted 
before, his wrath was terrible. And every man on watch that night 
felt very decidedly, the force of his anger. 

One night I noticed the Kroonland, the second ship from us on our 
right, veer to the left, pass the ship immediately on our right and come 
directly toward us. I knew that if she was not discovered, or, if she 
did not sight us, there would be a collision. Such a thing in the dark- 
ness of the night, and with most of the soldiers asleep would be most 
serious. In the shock and surprise of it all the training learned in the 
frequent drill for “abandon ship” would be entirely lost and forgotten. 
It would mean pandemonium, stampede, and the loss of life would be 
terrible. The Kroonland kept edging nearer and nearer. I could not 
imagine what was wrong on the bridge. Suddenly the gong sounded 
in the engineers’ room. The Susquehanna slowed down, and the 
Kroonland passed our prow with but a small margin of sea between us. 
Our engines could not be reversed for there was another transport 
immediately in our wake. The next morning when I went on deck to 
say Holy Mass I saw the Kroonland far back on the horizon. She had 
dropped out of the convey altogether. Her compass had gotten out of 
order, and she had lost her bearings completely. She seemed very 
eager to catch up with us. The smoke was rolling out of her funnels 
and she was coming ahead at full steam; rather lonely, no doubt, out 
there in the “big circle” all by herself. 

When we reached Brest, the “Flu” was raging on shore. The 
sailors were not allowed to leave the ship. No shore leave was granted 
to enlisted men. This was a sore trial to them after the long tedious 
trip. Our stay at Brest was very short. In less than 3 days we were 
homeward bound. We carried back with us a large number of the 
sick and wounded and shell-shocked. Many were pitiful cases. 

One lad had been shot through the head. The bullet had passed 
through at the left side of the nose just above the roof of the mouth 
and had come out just below the base of the skull. His sight in the 
left eye was gone and the hearing in that ear was destroyed. He was 
unable to open his mouth, consequently his only food was a liquid diet. 
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The bed-ridden, or “basket cases” had to endure many hardships. The 
sick bay in the Susquehanna was in the extreme rear of the ship, just 
over the propellers and rudder. The constant zig-zag necessitated con- 
tinuous manipulation of the rudder. It was governed by chains—large 
heavy iron chains, and the noise made it difficult to sleep. Then in a 
rough sea, when the ship was pitching, at times the propellers would be 
lifted free of the water and this would cause them to race or spin with a 
loud whirring sound. At night every port hole and door was closed 
that no ray of light might escape, for fear of detection by submarines. 
The heat was most oppressive, especially when in the warm waters of 
the Gulf Stream. 

This trip, like the others, brought its little quota of Converts to the 
Holy Faith. 

Immediately after reporting to my Commanding Officer at the port, 
Major Axton, now General Axton and Chief of Chaplains, I was as- 
signed to duty at the Embarkation Hospital in Hoboken. This and 
all other military hospitals were filled to capacity with flu patients. The 
entire day was spent with the poor stricken soldiers. Every morning 
I requested the list of those reported seriously sick during the night. 
This was given me by the head nurse of the Red Cross, and also by 
the sergeant of the medical corps. These men were located and 
attended to first. 


One morning I noticed a name on the list with “guard house” given 
as the location of the patient. I called the sergeant’s attention to this. 
He said that it must be a mistake in the name for there was no guard 
house attached to the hospital. About an hour later I was going 
through ward 4, North Wing, when a patient called to me, “Are you a 
Chaplain?” he asked. I told him that I was. He said, “Are you a 
Catholic Chaplain?” I assured him that I was a Catholic priest. “Well, 
Father,” he said, “won’t you help me get ready for death?” I asked 
him his name. It was not even on the list—a sad oversight. I was, 
indeed, glad that he called me to his side. After I had given him the 
Sacraments, he said: “Father, won’t you please look at the lad next 
tome? I do not know whether he is a Catholic or not, but, Father, he 
is awfully sick!” I assured the poor doomed man that I would do all 
I could for his neighbor. 

I stepped to the young man’s bedside and asked him his name. To 
my great surprise and satisfaction I found that he was the poor lad 
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whose name had been given as located in the guard house. He was 
desperately sick. His strength was going very fast. Immediately I 
began to prepare him for death. Sick and weak as he was, he arose to 
a sitting posture by a superhuman effort to receive Our Dear Lord for 
the last time. The next morning on entering the hospital I went at 
once to his bed. His mother was there. She had arrived during the 
night. She was holding the blessed candle in his hand. He was just 
going. I gave him conditional absolution again, repeated a second time 
the prayers for the dying, and he was gone. He had literally choked 
to death. The soldiers were dying very fast in every department of 
the hospital, but after all it was most remarkable to observe how many 
of the Catholic soldiers grew better—how very few of them died, com- 
paratively speaking. The great majority of them, by far, after receiv- 
ing Extreme Unction became quiet, restful, and began to improve from 
that hour. 


(To be continued) 


THE GREATER THINGS 





Some years ago the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, a Protestant clergyman 
who served as a chaplain in the Civil War, published a series of articles 
entitled “War Memories of a Chaplain.” In one he tells the following 
story: 

“In St. Augustine there was a little Negro girl, about eight or ten 
years old, who had been brought out of slavery and was in the care of 
Northerners, by whom she was affectionately treated and ministered 
to. But she had been brought up a Roman Catholic, and was now 
being trained as a Protestant. 

“One day when the ‘Freemen’ about her were rejoicing over the 
thought of emancipation, someone asked this child, without a doubt 
what the answer would be: 

“ ‘Rebecca, would you like to go back into slavery again?’ 

“Tf I could have my own religion again, I would,’ was the unex- 
pected answer.” 

It shows the vitality of good seed sown in childhood, and is a rebuke 
to those who place worldly interests before religion. 


The sense of humor is an effective antidote to conceit, 
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Colleen Alanna! 


V. THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


Ralph was not to reach America for many a day. Almost simul- 
taneously with the signing of the truce, a reaction set up in Ireland that 
stirred the little nation from end to end. As the negotiations dragged 
on from week to week, a storm cloud hovered over the island, gather- 
ing in velocity and darkness, till with the return of the treaty, signed 
by Michael Collins and his colleagues, the tempest broke. 

The age-old division between the strict republican and the more 
tolerant, more compromising nationalist, became more poignant than 
ever. The former felt that the fruits of a hard-won victory were 
slipping from their grasp; the latter rejoiced in the fact that after all 
the bloodshed and destruction, theirs was the solution destined to bring 
peace and freedom to Ireland. 

Much depended on the current definition of freedom. 

Within a few weeks, the rift was wide enough to warrant the use 
of war machinery—and the civil war was on. For the first time in her 
history, Ireland saw Irish regiments facing Irish regiments; brother 
against brother, fathers opposite sons, awaiting the command to fire— 
that Ireland herself might live! National Hara-kiri! 

In the ensuing turmoil, Ralph found himself stranded in Cobh. And 
with suspicion developing into action with unprecedented speed, he saw 
he must ally himself with one side or another if he would be safe. But 
which side was right? As long as Ireland had presented a united 
front to the foe, a front that the foe itself had united by its indescrimi- 
nate oppression, he had known what he was doing. Now it took a man 
thoroughly conversant with the fine points of the issue at stake, to 
make a satisfactory decision. Ralph had his dilemma solved for him. 

While loitering about the streets of Cobh one morning, a smart, 
well-built Lieutenant of the Free State almost ran into him. 

“Why, Whitney! I thought you were in New York!” 

“No such luck, Donovan. I’m very much here.” 

“You would do well to join up again, Whitney. It’s better to be 


even a Republican now than to be unattached. Why not come with 
us—while this mess lasts?” 
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Ralph thought it over a moment. There was no way out of it. 

“T suppose Mike and the boys are with you?” he remarked at last. 

“They are not that,” answered Tom sadly. “I followed the chief 
myself. I know Mike Collins and whatever he does is good enough 
for me. Murphy and the rest of our outfit couldn’t see it that way, and 
they are back in the hills again. It’s a sad state of affairs entirely.” 

“And Aileen—” 

Donovan did not answer. The thought was bitter enough unspoken. 

Ralph found himself back in the service. He accompanied Lieuten- 
ant Donovan to his headquarters, remained with him till his business 
in Cobh was finished, then slipped away with him in the night to rejoin 
the staff of General Collins. 

Stirring days followed. He was in the convoy of troops guarding 
General Collins when they were ambushed and their leader slain. He 
had aided in raising the stricken leader from the ground when he had .- 
uttered his immemorable prayer for those who had done what no 
Black and Tan had ever been able to do. It was he who covered the 
retreat of the broken-hearted soldiers as they carried their commander 
tenderly to shelter. Beside his friend, Lieutenant Donovan, he saw the 


mortal remains of one of Ireland’s bravest soldiers laid to rest. And 
he thought of Gettysburg! 


There would be no hope of peace now. Each day of fighting, each 
wounded comrade, each new arrival in the bivouac of the dead, would 
add new fuel to the flame, new bitterness to the animosity that daily 
grew blinder and more unreasoning. 


After the death of General Collins, the rival forces settled down to 
stubborn resistance. It was at this time that Mike found time to run 
over to the old farmhouse. The family had returned after the signing 
of the truce and had proceeded to repair what was left after the days 
of the Black and Tan had passed. It was months since he had been 
there. The boys had grown—too fast. They would soon be suspects; 
every boy that was blessed with a man’s size and strength was a sus- 
pect. And they would be suspected now by their own for their own 
were on both sides. He put aside his bitterness and entered the house. 


“Cead mille failthe, aroon,” exclaimed Mrs. Murphy as she rushed 
to greet him. 


She sank into his arms, a tired, tired little woman. His head, dis- 
hevelled, dust-covered rested on her shoulder—tired. 
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“Where is Aileen, mother? Hasn’t she got back, yet?” Somehow 
the house seemed empty without her. 

“No. Not yet,” she replied. Her eyes seemed to search the dis- 
tance for a trace of her scattered dear ones. 

“Just as well. Donovan, the thraither, is with them ex-jail birds. 
God save us!” 

His mother was silent. Mike did not know that his younger 
brother was with Donovan. And none of her sons were traitors. Nor 
had her husband and his father been a traitor, even though he lay 
buried in an English uniform. 

“But Aileen is coming, Mike,” she remarked as she left him to 
prepare a lunch. “She should be in Cobh now; and she wrote that 
she was bringing a friend with her.” 

“An American husband! It generally happens that way. When 
we get Ireland into shape again, we'll have to have a law against let- 
ting the girls go to America at all.” 

“She didn’t say Mike. You can see for yourself. Maybe she'll be 
here tomorrow.” 

Aileen as a matter of fact, was trying her best to get transporta- 
tion out of Cobh; but service was intermittent at best. Although 
he did not know it, it was Mike’s own friends that had crippled the 
railroad service by blowing up some of the bridges along the road. And 
her efforts would have been entirely fruitless had it not been for the 
intervention of a big Free State officer who met her in the station at 
Cobh. The greeting was unique. Words were a luxury; open-eyed, 
wondering stares replaced other expression. 

“Why, Ralph Whitney! Of all the persons! I’m glad to see you.” 

“Present and accounted for, Miss Murphy. And I can’t say that 
it is a penance to lay eyes on you. How’s the home-land? Statue of 
Liberty still standing? Long Island washed away?” She paid no 
attention to the bantering. 

“Where is Mike and the rest of them?” 

“Mike is on the other side,” he answered slowly. 

“And Tom?” Her voice was soft with anxiety. 

“Right here in town for the present. I’m with him. He stuck to 
his chief and I stuck to him.” He paused, then thought it best to 
break all the bad news at once. “And your brother Tom is with us 
too. Ireland is like America in the sixties, I wonder when it will end 
and how ?” 
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He felt sorry for his words as soon as they were spoken. 

Aileen stood, pale and mute, as though someone had struck her into 
open-eyed insensibility. Ancient glory; modern bravery and sacrifice; 
self-determination ; the cause of Democracy—it was one thing to hear 
golden-tongued orators describe Ireland’s heroic struggle; it was 
quite another to face the facts—facts that mercilessly drove their cruel 
barbs straight to her heart. 

“T think—I must be going, Ralph. Adele is waiting for me at the 
hotel. I thought we might be able to get out today.” 

He seized her by the arm. 

“Adele! Get out today! What do you mean, Aileen?” 

“T thought you knew. Adele insisted on coming back with me— 
just for a visit, you know. She had a fuss at home, then we sailed 
together. We intended to go out to the farm and see mother and the 
boys and the farm—if there is any left. But what’s the use!” 


They made a striking picture, the tall officer and the trim, gray- 
clad girl. People in passing recognized the American-cut clothes and 
figured that the officer was examining a supposed spy. The girls were 
known to be almost unanimously in sympathy with the Republican 
cause. Ralph fumbled in his tunic and finally extracted a battered 
note-book. 

“Let’s see,” he murmured as he twirled the pages, “three bridges 
down. They should be repaired tomorrow at the latest, if nothing 
happens to the working crews. At least, we hope to get one train 
through. I’ve got to see to that. We'll see that you get passage on 
that train, Aileen; and if it does not go out tomorrow, then we'll send 
you homewards on the first lorry going that way. Providing it is safe. 
Now, will you allow me to escort you to your hotel?” 

“And to Adele?” A wan smile spread over his countenance, while 
a spark of mischief shone in her eye. 

“And Adele,” he replied quietly, but he looked away as he said it. 

There was no train the next day, but true to his word, Ralph re- 
served places for the two girls in a lorry that was going out under 
guard to bring supplies to the working crews along the railroad. At 
the last bridge, another car met them and brought them to within 
walking distance of the farmhouse. By nightfall, they were entering 
the old farmyard that both knew well; Aileen because of the years 
spent there, Adele because of her friend’s vivid descriptions. 
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Mike was not at home when they arrived, but came in a couple of 
days later. Aileen could hardly recognize him; his face was gaunt 
and haggard and covered with ragged beard. His height seemed in- 
creased because of the leanness brought about by severe campaigning 
in the hills. And his demeanor had changed completely. Once so 
happy and care-free, he had become silent, sullen, almost morose. In 
one respect only was he the same as when she last saw him; from his 
deep set eyes, the same dauntless fire of determination flamed as in 
days gone by. 

He had only a few hours at home, and those were spent quietly. 
Even Adele’s light-hearted chatter could not remove the chill. Mrs. 
Murphy knew that something was wrong. 


After the evening meal, Aileen hurried out to perform some of the 
duties that had been her’s before the war times had broken up the 
family. Mike followed her into the yard. Almost roughly, he caught 
her by the arm. 

“Well, you didn’t bring back a Yankee husband, thank God!” 

“T should say not, Mike,” she answered laughing as she threw her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. He pushed her away. 

“But you came back for—for—that thraither, Donovan.” 


Angry tears filled the girl’s eyes. She dropped the pails she was 
carrying to the ground. The clatter reechoed through the yard like 
the snarling bark of an angry animal. 


“You have no right to talk that way, Mike.” 


“Who brought you here, I want to know? How did you get out 
of Cobh? Why did you get what others cannot get,—quick and con- 
venient traveling?” His words snapped like bullets. 

“Lieutenant Donovan!” 

“T thought as much. Well you can go back to where you came 
from; this is no place for those who are friends of traitors. Remember 
the informers!” 

“Mike! I did come back to see mother and you. I knew that Tom 
would not be here. Now, I’m just going to tell you, that I have come 
back to see only mother; and when I have rested, my friend and I are 
going to nurse the wounded as long as we are here. And that’s what 
I think of your opinion. And what’s more, I love Tom Donovan, and 
that’s what I think of your opinion! And what’s still more, I loved 


daddy, even though I heard you almost curse him when he was dead; 
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and that, sir, is what I think of your opinion.” She snapped her 
fingers almost under his nose, turned on her heel, and picking up the 
scattered pails, went on with her work. Mike stared at her a minute 
in dumfounded surprise, then strode out back to the hills without enter- 
ing the house. And he cursed the gift of the treaty that had brought 


such distress into Ireland. For it seemed to be typical. The enemy 
were victorious in their defeat. 


As Aileen was returning to the house, she noticed she was still 
trembling with indignation, and paused to collect herself so that her 
mother would not guess what had passed. It was almost the same 
place where she had heard General Collins call to her, long ago. A 
life-time seemed to have passed since that night. Again she dreamed 
over the scene. She could see the dark figures creeping along the stone 
wall that bordered the farm. She could hear his piercing whisper. It 
seemed to come again. 


“Aileen—Aileen Alanna.” Could it be that her nerves were giving 
away ! 

“Aileen, come here.” There was no doubt of it. She was called 
by some one, and the voice was too healthy for a ghost. 

She followed the direction of the sound, and as she neared one 
of the stables, she came face to face with Lieutenant Donovan. 

“Has Mike gone?” he asked quickly. 

“T don’t know, Tom. I didn’t see him.” 


“Well, I did; and I heard him, too. Poor Mike. He’s not himself. 
I came to tell you, that news reached us that he and a party were here, 
and I was detailed to come here and capture him. It was rotten to put 
me on this job; someone either has it in for me, or for your family. I 
never heard of a man being asked to use his friendship against his 
friends. And I suspect that the order came from one of those 
unknown officers that have crept into the Free State service since the 
change has come in Ireland. So I decided to warn you, and let you 
do the rest. Now that he is gone, there’s no need. So I'll be leaving.” 
He raised his cap and was about to go when a thought struck him. 

“And Aileen,” he hesitated shyly. “I overheard what you said. I 
shouldn’t, but I couldn’t help it. And now that it’s said, did you mean 
it?” 
She looked up at him bravely, frankly. 
“T did Tom, with all my heart.” 
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“Well, colleen, alanna, you know what I think,” and he bent and 
kissed her almost reverently. “In America, I hear they give diamond 
rings on an occasion like this. But I have no diamonds. But I have 
something dearer to me than all the diamonds in the world, and I'll 
give it to you in memory of this moment.” He drew a rosary from 
his pocket; a quaint, old-fashioned rosary, a trifle clumsy and well- 
worn. “It belonged to me dead mother, Aileen. Take it, and save it 
for the day when all this will be over and I’ll come back to claim it 
and its owner.” 

He ran to the stone fence, leaped it at a bound and was gone. 

“You've been gone a long time, darlin’,” remarked Mrs. Murphy, as 
the girl entered the house. “We were beginning to be afraid. Did you 
see anyone out there?” 

“Only Mike, mother—and Tom Donovan.” 

“God be with us, this night,” her mother sighed, “I hope there will 
be no shooting in this neighborhood. And if there is, I hope the boys 
are not in it.” 

When the rosary had been recited by the family and all had retired, 
the two girls sat in the window of Aileen’s room, while she told her 
chum the news of the hour. And the engagement ring! A rosary! 


“How romantic,” Adele giggled. ‘“Wouldn’t the girls in the office 
like to see this? And Mr. Whitney? By the way, Aileen, Ralph 
doesn’t know it, but his father is furious at the idea of his son being 
mixed up in this struggle. He said something about ‘soldiers of 
fortune’ the other night—I mean, a few nights before we sailed—that 
I didn’t like, and we had a good argument. And my father chimed in, 
and I was invited to go ahead and get tangled up in the murders and 
shooting and maybe end on the gallows where I belonged—and I took 
him up. I’m sorry I did it—but that’s the worst of being spoiled; you 
always get accustomed to doing whatever you feel like, and it isn’t 
always the best. And honey, if those figures out there on the road 
mean anything, I think the process of mixing with bullets is going to 
begin.” 

The house stood on a hill, from which the road was clearly visible 
for several miles. More than that, since the night was clear, they 
could see between the trees and underbrush, though not so well. And 
there, like the battle-arrays they had often seen in the moving-pictures 
in America, they could see two groups of men, maneouvering into line, 
with the farmhouse as pivot. 
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“Adele! Do you know, I think, Mike must have sent some of the 
Republican troops to catch Tom Donovan, and Tom’s men have missed 
him and are coming up to protect him. It will be a double ambush— 
horrible.” 

Fascinated by the scene, they watched the men advance, slowly, 
carefully. A shot rang out. A Republican soldier had been discovered. 
Immediately the firing became general. 


“Come on, Adele; here’s where we get busy. Hurry, before mother 
comes to stop us.” 

The skirmish shifted ground quickly, as the men moved from point 
to point for protection or an apparent advantage. As the action became 
more removed from the house, the girls, sheltered by the stone wall, 
advanced toward the place where it had begun. If any of the boys 
were hit, they would be attended to, no matter what side they belonged 
to. 

It was darker than they suspected ; and their movements were slow. 
The firing must have been wild, for they found none left when they 
reached the place of action. Farther on, the firing continued. They 
followed carefully, keeping, however, to a path that led directly back 
to the farm. 

They were almost disappointed in not finding someone that needed 
attention—when they heard a groan. Tracing it, they found one of 
the Free State men, crumpled in a heap, beneath a bush. They carried 
him out into the open, and as the better light gave them a view of his 
face, Adele screamed. 

“Ralph, and he’s dead!” She threw herself on the ground beside 
him. 
His lips began to move; she bent to hear what they were saying. 

“Huh! Dead! Not by a long shot, dad! Just lazy. Ambition? 
That’s me all over. You said it, dad—thank Adele.” His eyes opened. 
“Oh, hello, little girl; what you doing here?” 

“You keep still, young man, and save your strength,” broke in 
Aileen briskly. “Here, Adele, help get this coat off; I think he has 
been hit badly.” 

“Right over the heart,” he answered weakly, “as usual!” 

When some of his comrades returned, they had him carried to the 
farmhouse. A doctor from the village came out that night and dressed 
his wound, a long, jagged wound, but not dangerous. The bullet had 
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missed his heart by six inches. And the morning found him weak, 
but in good spirits. Not so the rest. For there was the danger of Mike 
returning at any moment. He never gave them notice when he was 
coming. 

And return he did, that evening. 

“Just our luck!” remarked Aileen, as she saw him striding slowly 
along the road. “But, he’s limping!” 

Mike had been in the skirmish, as she had suspected, and had been 
hit, just above the knee. It was not enough to keep him out of action 
entirely, but his commander thought it best to take no chances, and 
ordered him home, to recuperate. 

So with an American Free Stater in Aileen’s room, and Mike down- 
stairs in his own; Mrs. Murphy called a consultation of the two girls 
to determine how they could keep them apart, take care of them, and 
prevent trouble. 

“Leave it to us, mother. Tomorrow, we'll fix the two of them. 
Mike won’t make any struggle; he’s too weak; and Mr. Whitney 
wouldn’t in any case.” 

In the morning, Mike was ordered to get ready to move. He 
obeyed, grumbling. The two girls helped him up the stairs, then into 
the room where Ralph was already sitting up in bed, but securely 
propped up with pillows. Without giving Mike a chance to survey the 
surroundings, they pushed him gently into a chair, and awaited de- 
velopments. Before anything could happen, a step was heard outside, 
and Tom Donovan’s voice was heard hailing Mrs. Murphy with a 
cheery, “Top of the mornin’ to ye.” Aileen rushed from the room, to 
return soon with Tom led by the arm. 

The three men looked at each other foolishly, then at the girls. 
Ralph’s stare of surprise gave place to a broad grin; Tom caught the 
idea of the situation. Mike scowled. 

“Ts this the way you treat—” he began in a surly tone. 

“Shut up, Mike,” Ralph interrupted, “we’re captured!” His grin 
broadened perceptibly. 

Mike looked at Donovan and attempted to rise. 


“Sit down, Mike,” commanded Donovan. “I’m a prisoner, too. 
And we've got the best jailers in all Ireland.” For them, the war was 
over. 

The long-talked of election deciding Ireland’s stand on the treaty 
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question, the inception of the new regime and the beginning of the 
return to peace and prosperity were already matters of history when 
the two wounded men were pronounced discharged from their 
impromptu hospital. 

A beautiful military wedding in the village church with Lieutenant 
Donovan and Aileen as the principals, and Mike and Adele as wit- 
nesses and a squad of Irish soldiers as a guard of honor was the occa- 
sion of a farewell party for Ralph and his financee. In the course of 
the dinner afterwards, discussion turned, as it inevitably did, on 
Ireland’s future. Aileen saw the trend of the conversation, and took 
it in hand. 

“There are no Irish traitors,” she declared. “Each of you loved 
Erin, as dad loved her, as our grandfathers and grandmothers loved 
her, and some day, God grant it come soon, there won’t be even the 
appearance of dependence on England.” 

“Pardon me,” said Ralph, as he arose from the table, “I must send 
a cable home. We leave tomorrow, you know; I need your help more 
than Ireland does just now. Listen, how will this do, ‘Dear dad. Am 
coming home. Work is done, lesson learned, reward won. If you 
don’t meet me, am going west!” And I think I'll send it collect. Dad 
always admired nerve.” 

(The End) 





BOOKS, BOOKS EVERYWHERE 





From every printery in the country, Catholic books and pamphlets 
are being produced. Books for amusement, pamphlets for instruction. 
The price is low, generally little above cost; but the value of the pro- 
ductions is inestimable. The Sunday sermons, though good in them- 
selves, are not sufficient to give adequate instruction in the host of 
questions raised today. 

Summer brings time for recreation and rest. Let the time be used 
profitably, by the occasional thoughtful perusal of one or two solid 
books on Catholic doctrine. The cost in time and effort is small. 


Education that does not lead the mind and heart to God is not 
education, 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


GRAINS OF WHEAT 








Henri Lasserre, the historian of Lourdes, was once addressing a 
gathering of Catholics who were much depressed by the troubles and 
persecutions they had to bear on account of their faith. To encourage 
them, he told the following fable: 

“A grain of wheat one day fell from the hand of the sower upon 
a field newly ploughed and harrowed, and was covered with earth. It 
thought itself lost, buried alive. 

“A little later the furrow was watered. ‘I am stricken with plague,’ 
said the grain of wheat. ; 

“The winter came with its snows and ice. ‘No more heat, no more 
light, no more sun!’ moaned the grain of wheat in its obscure retreat. 

“Some weeks after, the grain lost its outer covering. ‘Well, this 
time,’ it thought, ‘it’s the end, sure enough. I am becoming decom- 
posed ; I am dissolving. It’s the rottenness of death!’ 

“But the rottenness engendered new life. Roots spread out, a 
stalk was formed, it grew apace, and was finally crowned with magnifi- 
cent ears, flowering into golden ripeness beneath the summer sunshine.” 

And Lasserre, as a moral, added this simple reflection: “Grains 
of wheat that you are, why do you doubt the sunshine of the good 
God!” 

The complete refutation of pessimism is found in this little fable. 
It is well to remember in the midst of trial and suffering—Ave Maria. 


HEROIC FAITH 





From J. G. Shea’s History of the Church in Colonial Days, we 
quote the following beautiful anecdote. It is the account of the death 
of a converted Iroquois Indian. 

“Stephen Tegananokoa, captured by a Cuyuga party, was taken to 
Onandaga; he was a fervent Christian and had long edified the mission 
at Sault St. Louis. When reproached on the scaffold with having left 
his tribe to join the mission, he replied: 
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“T am a Christian, and I glory in being one. Do with me what you 
will; I fear neither your outrages nor fires. I willingly give my life 
for a God who shed His blood for me.” 

On hearing this courageous answer his countrymen sprang upon 
him, cutting and mutilating his body in every part. One then cried 
out tauntingly : 

“Pray !” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I will pray,” and as well as his fettered hands 
permitted, he made the sign of the Cross, saying: “In the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” Furious at this, 
his tormentors hacked off several of his fingers, yelling: 

“Now pray to your God!” Again he made tlie sign of the Cross, 
and they cut off the remaining fingers, and for a third time with every 
opprobrious epithet bade him pray. Once more he endeavored to form 
on his body the symbol of redemption with the stump of his hand, but 
it was instantly severed at the wrist and every spot he had touched was 
scored with slashes. This was but the prelude to a long, terrible tor- 
ture, which he bore without a murmur, till feeling that his end was 
near, he asked a moment’s respite, and commending his soul to God in 
fervent prayer, received the death stroke. 


TO BE LIKE OUR LORD 





One of the most beautiful characters among the Iroquois Indian 
martyrs was the young Margaret Garangouas, the daughter of Todo- 
daho, hereditary chief of the Iroquois league. 

Taken prisoner in her field, she was hurried away to her native 
town. There she was slashed from head to foot with knives and left 
for a time to endure the pain of her wounds. When she was, a few 
days after, condemned to die, she endured the fearful torments with 
heroic constancy, the names of “Jesus, Mary, Joseph,” alone escaping 
her lips. 

Once she asked for water, but reflecting a moment she asked them 
to refuse her, saying: 

“My Saviour suffered great thirst when dying for me on the Cross; 
is it not just that I should suffer the same torment for Him?” 

Her torture lasted from noon to sunset; when scalped and released, 
she knelt to pray. They tried to stab her and beat her to death; but 
finally threw her still quivering body on a pile of wood and burned her, 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


VACATIONING 








“Get away from your work awhile,” says the Doctor. “Get out 
into the fresh air. It will do your nerves good. Half of your trouble 
is soul trouble anyway.” 

We hear this more and more. A rest-cure for the body, distraction- 
cure for the mind, will do much. But a more radical cure must be 
applied to put us in perfect condition. It is the soul cure; removing 
all anxieties and worries and putting us in possession of true peace of 
soul. This will be done by a Retreat. 

Opportunities are now offered, right and left, within easy reach of 
almost everybody. The Knights of Columbus and other organizations 
for men: get in touch with your nearest council. The Missionary 
Association of Catholic Women for women. Write to the central 
office at Milwaukee or get into communication with your local 
conference. 


RENDER TO CAESAR 





Enough has been spoken and written about the present disregard 
for civil laws and incidentally for civil law-makers, to be able to 
assume that thinking citizens have begun to think about this. But the 
thinking and the consequent speaking must not be allowed to take only 
the transitory shape of transient words. It is easy to condemn the 
actions of others; it is different when it comes to self-examination. 

The ineffectual efforts of a highly organized police system to con- 
trol the actions of the people at large, and the pleas for cooperation 
on the part of the authorities, indicate the solution to the present prob- 
lem. And yet the solution is not new. The Catholic Church from the 
very beginning has constantly taught the relation the people should bear 
to the nation of which they form a part. 

And she indicates the first place in which her teaching should and 
must be practiced if it is to bear results. 

Why have your children study Civics and sing the Star-Spangled 
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Banner, if in the privacy of your homes you are to make light of the 
law and its custodians? Why insist on the respect due to authority, 
if you are to ridicule the traffic officer on the busy corner? Respect 
for authority must be taught by example more than by word, and in 
the family circle more than in the school, if the lasting results of an 
effective citizenship are to be obtained. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





“Save a soul and you save your own,” is a saying attributed togSt. 
Augustine. You may often have longed for such an opportunity. 

Vacation offers a very good one, in some ways better than the rest 
of the year. It makes good example stand out more clearly. Without 
a word the good seed may be sown. A non-Catholic may be inspired 
with a higher idea of our holy Faith; a straying Catholic may be 
awakened to a better conscience; a weak-kneed Catholic, under pres- 
sure of human respect, may be strengthened in devotion to principle 
and duty, by your simple but steadfast example of Catholic life during 
the freer days of vacation. 

Be true as the compass. 


THE DAWN OF 3124 A. D. 





Mr. MacWheeler Glum lifted his morning copy of the Paris-Chi- 
cago Marconi Telegram stared and snickered. His was a cutting, 
sneering snicker; a supercilious superior snicker. It expressed the 
disdain of the modern mind for the olden days of 1924. 

“What is it, dearie?” asked his wife as she turned the radiolite 
coffee urn a degree higher. 

“Oh, an account of current events in 1924,” he replied. 

“Imagine, they were seemingly discussing, in religion, whether the 
Bible was inspired or not, whether Christ was divine or not. Edu- 
cated Christians — followers— worshippers of Christ, discussing 
whether Christ was divine or not! And while one set of current 
statistics give the church attendance of the United States as more than 
half of the total population—omitting of course the Catholics—another 
lists the number of churches closed for lack of support and par- 
ishioners, 
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“Great scott! how benighted those days were, when leaders of 
thought could slip such nonsense on the public.” | 
“Yes, thank God, Mac, we were born in better days. Hurry up, 


pass your cup; the bell is ringing for Mass, we'll have to hurry if we 
want to get a seat.” 


ALWAYS AND EVERYWHERE 


You are a business man or a business woman, a stenographer or a 
mechanic, at work, on week days. 

*You are a tourist while on the road and a vacationist while spend- 
ing your days of rest at the lake. ; 

But you are a child of God everywhere and always. The duties 
toward God can never be forgotten or slighted. Sunday Mass, daily 
prayers, frequent reception of the Sacraments, the Commandments of 
God and of the Church—these are like daily food and breathing. To 
fail in these means sickness and death. 


THE WEALTH OF POVERTY 


Simultaneous with the honoring of the June bride and the June 
graduate, comes the announcement of spiritual “drive” for vocations. 
In the Milwaukee diocese, and in other dioceses, prayers were offered 
that those who were favored with the seal of God’s choice, might have 
the grace to overcome all obstacles and “follow Him.” 

Hospitals, schools, places with no schools, or with schools but with 
no sisters to teach in them, asylums, refuges, all the works of charity 
and zeal in the Church are calling for recruits to take up the ever-in- 
creasing burden of love and carry on. . 

Poor sisters! 

The world pities—when it does not deride; occasionally it wonders, 
then admires. But the secret of the attraction remains a conundrum. 
It will always remain one to the world. For the viewpoint of the world 
and the viewpoint of Christ are diametrically opposite. 

As a matter of plain fact, the sister, in her poor garb, her humble 
cell, her plain convent, with her generous quantity of daily work done 
for Christ, is richer by far than any woman in the world. Rich in the 
consciousness of her Christ-like duty, rich in the consolations arising 
from its performance, rich in the realization that every moment of the 
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day, from dawn to dawn is given to Christ, “who will not be outdone 
in generosity,” rich in the knowledge that the promised hundred-fold 
is being given to her here on earth, rich in the divine promise for the 
life to come. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit; for they shall possess < land. 


“THINGS THAT AIN’T SO” 


“It is not so much the ignorance of mankind that makes them 
ridiculous as the knowing so many things that ain’t so,” said Josh 
Billings. 

Many people who pretend to know a great deal about the Middle 
Ages—many, too, who pretend to learning—are shown more and more 
to be ridiculous, because the things they boasted of knowing “ain’t so.” 
This is being recognized more and more every day. Just recently, Lynn 
Thorndike, Professor of History in Western Reserve University, made 
this trenchant statement : 


“No, we must abandon the absurd prejudices against the ignorances 
of the Middle Ages which we have inherited and poll-parroted from 
narrow Italian humanists, from Protestant reformers and Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs, or from eighteenth century deists, Voltaire and Tom 
Paine; we must correct and expand our notion of ‘modern progress,’ 
and subject the period before America was discovered to impartial, 
open-minded, scientific investigation. The historians of art have done 
this and found Gothic architecture first in quantity of noble remains 
and second to none in quality. The philologists have done this, dis- 
cerning in the Middle Ages the cradle of our modern languages and 
literatures.” 

Again he writes: 


“But you will be suspicious of any historian who represents the 
past as romantic and unnatural; full, for instance, of inquisition with 
‘thumbscrews, of imprisoned scientists writing in complicated ciphers, 
or of marvelously cultured Arabs, although their immediate ancestors 
were illiterate nomads and their present progeny are blind to the ben- 
efits of British rule in Mesopotamia. What was the true state of 
affairs? Something nearer to this: Even theologians, obsessed by 
scientific curiosity writing mathematical treatises and performing nat- 
ural experiments; even writers of the cryptic and occult recognizing 
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the ascendancy of science and far more scientific manuscripts in me- 
dieval Latin extant from little western Christian Europe than in Arabic 


from all the vast expanse of Moslem rule from Spain to India and 
Madagascar.” 


Textbok writers of history please copy! 
‘ 


HE THAT HATH EYES TO SEE! 


Some people scan the daily papers for the advertisements only. 
They are few. Some seek the important national and international 
news, and that only. They are few. Some start at the first page 
and scan every column indiscriminately, news and rot alike. They are 
many. 

But how many of the readers of the nation’s greatest papers fol- 
lowed the recent “heresy trial” of Bishop Brown, without being forced 
to do some original thinking? The reporter did his work well. Apart 
from personal touches, the facts were eloquent in themselves. They 
disclose a Bishop, a recognized teacher, officially teaching a doctrine 
adverse to the accepted teaching of his church; a lawyer pertinently 
asking just what is the accepted teaching of that church, a-clergyman 
endeavoring to answer, and in his endeavor, avoiding the Scylla of 
“free interpretation of the Bible,” which would have strengthened his 
opponent, by landing himself on the Charybdis of Bible and tradition, 
which happens to be the fearful Catholic doctrine. 

Whence, the lawyer in the case opined that it would soon be time 
for himself to seek another church. 

It is time to do some thinking. 





“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: Words cannot express how 
grateful and thankful I am to thee for granting my request—health 
restored to my baby. I promise to have Mass said in your honor and 
also to make the novena in thanksgiving.” 

“T promised publication to Our Mother of Perpetual Help for 
having a child’s name cleared, for which I will have a Mass said in 
thanksgiving.” 

“T wish to publicly make known my second request granted through 
my private Novena to Our Lady of Perpetual Help, namely, that my 
sisters would successfully pass their examinations at College.” 
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| Our Lady’s Page 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
PERPETUAL HELP AND NAZARETH 


After the mystery of Jesus’ stay in Jerusalem in his twelfth year 
He returned with Joseph and Mary to Nazareth and He chose as His 
life a life of subjection and submission to them until He should be 
ready to take up His public work. 

“Tt seems,” says Father Coleridge, “that the age of twelve, which 
Our Lord had now reached, was the time at which other young Jews, 
if they did not exactly enter life for themselves as in ripe manhood, 
were considered in many respects no longer children, and as able to 
choose for themselves, in some measure, the path of life along which 
they were to walk.” 

At this time, when others chose to be fishermen like St. Peter, or 
scribes like Nathanael, or publicans like St. Matthew or chose to enter 
some school like St. Paul, Our Lord chose to return to Nazareth and 
live in subjection to his parents. 

Mary’s part in this life was to be mother. We can well imagine 
how she played her part. Her life—hidden in the humble home and 
confined to the family—was much like that of every ether mother. We 
can imagine her concern for the Boy who grew up with such loveli- 
ness, grew “in wisdom and age and grace before God and men.” Her 
prayer, her work for His daily needs, her care of His hurts, her 
watching Him in His hours of leisure and rest. 

Every mother is familiar with the cares for her growing children. 
As they reach the age of twelve, she wonders what they will be and 
she feels a new care, a new anxiety. She feels greater need of watch- 
ing over their hours of leisure and their recreations, now fraught with 
new importance because of the bearing they may have on the future of 
her children and because of the greater dangers that lurk for them. 
She feels a greater need of watching over their companionship and, 
perhaps, a more apparent helplessness to do anything, in the face of 
modern conditions and tendencies. 

In your need and anxiety, Christian mother, tuen to our Blessed 
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Lady. If the monotony of every day work palls on you, if the drudgery 
of every day service grows irksome and wearisome, if the anxieties 
for your children’s future lot increase your fears and diffidence, turn 
to Our Lady of Perpetual Help—the mother in the poor and humble 
home of Nazareth. She will meet you with perfect understanding of 
your troubles; she will hear you with true sympathy and will help you 
with that omnipotent prayer of her’s which is never unheard. Here 
again, she will be Mother of Perpetual Help to you. She will inspire 
you with her own sentiments of devotion and prayer, with her own 
calmness and trust in God, with her own courage and constancy, with 
her own cheerfulness and silent bliss. She will help you to make 
Jesus a companion to your growing boys or girls. And, perhaps, if 
you wish it, she will help you develop the seeds of a vocation to the 
religious or priestly life. Say: 

Mother of Perpetual Help, by your hidden life in the humble but 
blessed home of Nazareth, help me in all my daily cares and troubles, 
help me in all the daily needs and wants and labors of my home, help 
me to guide aright the growing boys or girls God has confided to my 
care. To you I confide them, to you I entrust them; help them in the 
choice of life they must soon make. Plant in their hearts, if God so 
wishes it, a holy vocation to give themselves to God. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





“T had a very sore leg and was going to the doctor for fourteen 
months. I made the novena and it healed up right after. Thanks to 
our dear Mother of Perpetual Help.” 

“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help, I want to thank you for the 
favor granted me during the past month and I want to say I have 
never asked for a favor and promised a Mass that I did not receive it.” 

“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help, I wish to thank you for the 
favor received from you. A little niece of mine was taken ill and for 
five days ran a very high fever. But after placing on her one of your 
little badges and promising a Mass she was relieved and got along 
nicely.” 

“Dearest Mother of Perpetual Help, I thank you most sincerely 
for helping me to succeed in my new position. I am working every 
day and my employers are very well satisfied. Thanks also for raise 
im salary the first of the year.” 
































Catholic Events 





The London Morning Post, commenting on the Pope’s policy, says: 
“The Vatican is under no necessity to be in a hurry. It is the one 
power on earth today which is continuous, irresponsible, impersonal— 
owing account to none, dependent for its existence and policy on the 
cleverness of no single man, or the caprices of a mob of men. A 
thousand years, in its sight, is as one day.” 

* * * 


The Missionary Exhibit to be held in Rome, beginning December, 
1924, if present plans are carried out, will furnish one of the most 
striking manifestations of Catholic missionary effort as well as one 
of the most complete illustrations of the people and customs of little 
known countries that ever has been organized. 

The exhibits will come under two classifications, those pertaining 
to the people and countries, and those pertaining to the mission proper. 
Under the first heading will come data concerning the geography of 
the country, giving maps and drawings, ancient and modern; climate 
will be shown by results of meteorological observations, samples of in- 
struments used by the natives; specimens of flora, fauna and min- 
erals. There will be models of native houses, exhibits of clothing, 
samples of tattooing, agricultural instruments, musical instruments, 
customs, literature, etc. The purely mission exhibit will consist of 
a history of missions, books written, photographs of churches, schools, 
hospitals, etc., with statistics. Phonographic records will reproduce 
the various languages. Moving pictures will show religious events and 
ceremonies. 

* * * 

The Pontifical Commission of Sacred Archaeology has proposed to 
the faithful that they illuminate the Catacombs, so that pilgrims may 
visit and venerate them appropriately during the Holy Year. 

* * * 


In a letter commendatory of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, Cardinal Gasparri, in the name of the Holy Father, says: “This 
well deserving Association, which appeared at a critical moment, was 
received from the very beginning with enthusiasm by the Bishops of 
the United States, and today, after a few years of strenuous labor, 
has already grown into a large and vigorous tree and carries on its 
many, various and beneficent activities with the approval of the august 
Pontiff, who takes pleasure in having conveyed through me to your 
Grace, and, through you, to the Right Reverend Bishops of the ad- 
ministrative Committee and of the entire Conference, his word of 
fatherly encouragement.” 

* * 

With the close of the school year we are able to catalogue again 

a number of victories of our school children. Elizabeth Borgert of 
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Holy Rosary School, Dayton, Ohio, won first prize in a contest con- 
ducted by the Dayton Daily News.—Florence Natalie Gordon of St. 
Mary’s School, New Orleans, was winner of the New Orleans States 
essay contest—Mary Della Callahan of St. Paul’s School, Yakima, 
Washington, was awarded first prize in a contest conducted by the 
Commercial Club—Adele Daniel of St. Francis Xavier Academy, 
Vicksburg, Miss., won first prize in a nation-wide contest conducted 
by the War Department.—J.'R. Mulligan of Wilmington, Del., grad- 
uate of the Catholic University, has been awarded the Theodore N. 
Vail Medal for noteworthy public service. 
* * *x 


And still, our friends, the Masons of Guthrie, Oklahoma, go on 
record as follows: “The Grand Lodge of Masons of Oklahoma has 
resolved that this grand Lodge is in favor of the compulsory educa- 
tion of all children in the State of Oklahoma through the eighth grade 
in a public school supported by public taxation and in which the in- 
struction is entirely in the English language.” Why the rage? 

* * * 


Speaking at a dinner arranged by New York graduates of the 
University of Oregon, held in New York, Walter L. Whittlesey, a pro- 
fessor of history and politics in Princeton University, told the Oregon 
Alumni that the anti-private school law has succeeded in destroying 
the wonderful traditions of Oregon: 

“The strength of the country is unity. That is why we are called 
the United States. Today we are called to help protect that unity 
against the forces of hate and ignorance. Men hoped that Chris- 
tianity would mean brotherhood, but there are sections of the United 
States today, including our own Oregon, where an active agitation 
aims at abusing and discrediting one of the great Christian Churches, 
the Catholic Church.” 

“So also in education. The Oregon School Law, recently and 
wisely knocked out by the United States Supreme Court, was an at- 
tempt not to broaden and deepen the schooling of Oregon, but to make 
that schooling achieve partisan and sectarian ends.” 

* * * 


The fight on the parochial schools in the State of Washington has 
called the Catholics of the State together more than ever before. Huge 
all-parish rallies are being held in the cities, and in the smaller towns 
earnest and energetic workers are entering into the campaign. Mem- 
bers of other denominations are also taking up the fight for the 
preservation of private schools. 

* * * 

A woman writing in the Atlantic Monthly, insists that much of the 
present movement for increasing the power of governmental bureau- 
crats comes from the activities of women’s clubs. Often the mem- 
bers are entirely ignorant of the issues. Thus: “The General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs is, at this moment, behind the Sterling- 
Reed Bill. Yet of sixty individual members recently asked for their 
opinions on this measure, fifty-three, by their own confession, never 
heard of it.” But the lady will find that the members of men’s organi- 
zations are equally ignorant. 
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It was announced during the past month that Monsignor Joseph C. 
Plagens, pastor of the Church of the Sweetest Heart of Mary in 
Detroit, Mich., has been appointed Auxiliary Bishop of Detroit. It is 
also reported that a new bishop has been appointed to care for the 
Ruthenians in the United States. They have been without a Bishop 
of their own rite since the death of Bishop Ortynski in 1916. 

* * k 


News of the attempted assassination of Monsignor Seipel, Chan- 
cellor of Austria, and popularly termed the “saviour of his country,” 
startled the world recently. But more startling, at least to those who 
do not know the Monsignor, was the news of his attitude toward his 
assailant. He probably saved his enemy from the mob. The last 
words he uttered before he fell were “Don’t hurt him,” and he fre- 
quently inquired after the “poor fellow” while medical attention was 
being given him. Late reports state that the Chancellor will recover. 

* * * 


Mrs. Robert E. Norton, Democratic candidate for Congress, whose 
election is conceded, will be the second Catholic woman to be elected 
to Congress. The first was Mrs. Nolan of California. 

* * * 


Speaker J. Stuart Douglas of the Louisiana House of Representa- 
tives, an admitted member of the Klan, recently slipped on the floor 
of the House and broke his shoulder. He was taken to Our Lady of 
the Lake Sanitarium conducted by the Franciscan Sisters. When he 
returned to duty, he took occasion to pay a tribute to the Sisters. “I 
was taken there a stranger,” he said, “and came away a good friend!” 

* * * 


The Rev. Joseph A. Scanlan, who was ordained with this year’s 
class from St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., comes from a 
family that has already given a number of vocations to the religious 
life. Two brothers of the newly-ordained are priests in the Arch- 
diocese of New York, a third brother, Mr. Patrick Scanlan, is man- 
aging editor of the Brooklyn Tablet and president of the Catholic 
Press Association. Five aunts of the brothers are nuns serving in 
foreign mission fields. 

* * * 

The Right Rev. Charles P. Grannan, for eighteen years a member 
of the faculty of the Catholic University of America, died at Pensacola 
Hospital, Florida, in May. Monsignor Grannan, while in retirement 
at the hospital, found time and energy to compose a work on the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, that merited the approval of every mem- 
ber of the Biblical Commission in Rome. 

* * * 

Mr. E. F. DuBrul of Cincinnati, recently elected vice-president of 
the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, and the General Man- 
ager of the Machine Tool Builders’ Association, stated that the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems offers the only real forum for the 
discussion of industrial problems which could bring both employers 
and employees together. The Encyclical of Pope Leo offered, he 
claimed, a common platform on which both could stand. 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address ali Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


Is it a sin of envy, if I am sorry 
that I have not a certain good quality 
that a person possesses, whom I admire 
very much? 

No; that may be even an act of the 
virtue of emulation. The sin of envy 
is committed when we repine at our 
neighbor’s good and are sad because 
he possesses these goods inasmuch as 
we consider them a lessening of our 
own good. Thus Cain was envious of 
his brother Abel since he was angry 
that the sacrifice of his brother was 
pleasing to Almighty God, whereas his 
own ifice was not. The chief 
priests and scribes were envious of the 
success of our Divine Saviour. As the 
gospel expresses it: “When the chief 


priests and the scribes saw the won- 
derful things that He did, and the 
children crying in the temple, and say- 


ing: Hosanna to the Son of David; 
they were moved with indignation.” 
Matthew 21-15. 

How may I detect signs of a reli- 
gious vocation? 

The ordinary signs of a religious 
vocation are three in number: 

1. Absence of the impediments or 
obstacles, which the church law con- 
siders incompatible with the religious 
state. For example we cannot imagine 
that God calls to the religious life one 
who is really necessary for the sup- 
port of aged parents, since entering 
the convent in such _ circumstances 
would almost necessarily lead to the 
neglect of this primary duty, which He 
Himself has imposed upon children by 
the natural law. 

2. Aptitude for the religious life in 
general and fitness for the particular 
work done by the institute which one 
has chosen to enter. Good health 
may also be put under this heading; 
likewise a sociable disposition that the 
person may be able to get along in 
community-life. 

3. The will and earnest desire to 
save one’s soul and strive after per- 
fection by following the three evan- 
gelical counsels, poverty, chastity and 
obedience. 


If, moreover, one feels an attraction 
for the religious life, this is an added 
sign that God is calling one to the 
higher life. But this feeling or attrac- 
tion is not necessary, for if you have 
the desire to serve God and to insure 
the salvation of your soul by entering 
into the religious state and there are 
no legitimate obstacles in the way, this 
good will is a sufficient sign. Al- 
mighty God uses various methods of 
signifying His Will; sometimes He 
does so in an extraordinary way, as 
when He called St. Paul to His ser- 
vice on the road to Damascus; at other 
times, as in the case of some of the 
saints, He implants in the soul an 
almost irresistable attraction to the 


. religious life, but for the ordinary per- 


son as well as for most of the saints, 
He makes use of no extraordinary 
manifestation. 


Supposing I go to a lake in summer 
on a Saturday and have the intention 
of hearing mass on Sunday, but on 
that particular Sunday no mass is said 
in that place, do I commit a mortal 
sin? 

No. If you have the intention of 
hearing mass mass is generally 
said in the place, where you are visit- 
ing, and you cannot go to another 
church without a serious inconveni- 
ence, you do not miss mass through 
your own fault. 


What is the meaning of the candle 
given to the sponsor to hold at the 
baptism of a child? 


The sponsor answers the questions 
of the priest in place of the child, in 
fact acts for the child in all the cere- 
monies, hence the words of the priest 
presenting the candle are addressed to 
the sponsor and explain its meaning: 
“Receive this burning light, and keep 
thy Baptism so as to be without blame; 
observe the commandments of God, 
that when our Lord shall come to His 
nuptials, thou mayest meet Him to- 
gether with all the saints in the 
heavenly court, and live for ever and 
ever.” 
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| Some Good Books | 





Dan’s Best Enemy. By Robert E. 
Holland, S.J. Published by Benziger 
Brothers, N. Y. Price, $1.25. 

Dan Reardon is by this time, no 
doubt, the friend of nearly every 
Catholic boy reader. “Reardon Rah!”, 
Father Holland’s previous book, made 
him known to us and made us all look 
for more about him. 

Dan’s Best Enemy—Another Year at 
School with the hero of “Reardon 
Rah!” as the subtitle tells us, satisfies 
all our desires. 


The best Enemy! It is a title full 


of mystery and attraction for a lad— 
with suspicions of treachery and brav- 
ery, of fights and games and victories 
that will force any young “Dan”—for 
everybody is something of a Dan in 
his day dreams—to pick up this book 
and delight in it. 


There are some new faces—the best 
enemy and Jamesy — a lovable little 
creature. I have very grave suspicions 
that the girls will enjoy the book as 
much as the boys! 

The Crisis in the Churches. By Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. Published by 
The America Press, Grand Central 
Terminal, N. Y. Price, 10 cents. 

The debates between the Modernists 
and Fundamentalists that have shaken 
the Protestant denominations and have 
for long been claiming columns even 
in the daily papers, have, no doubt, 
made our Catholic people look for 
some authoritative comment on them. 

Father Parsons tells us very well 
what all the ado is about and gives us 
a brief and pointed statement of Cath- 
olic principles on the matters under 
discussion. 

Her Little Way. Blessed Therese 7 
the Child Jesus. By Rev. John P. 
Clarke. Published by Benziger Broth- 
ers. New York. Price $1.00. Post- 
age extra. 

“This book,” says Michael Williams 
in the Introduction, “does not relate 
the life of the Little Flower. Why 
should it? Therese herself has told 
her own story once and for all. Nor 


does it analyze that life, either criti- 
cally or by way of panegyric. It sim- 
ply seeks to widen the sphere of the 
influence of the Little Flower.” 

The Little Flower is perenially in- 
teresting. Her Life makes its appeal 
to children; but also to grown folks. 
In the midst of an age thoroughly 
worldly, full of selfishness, insincerity 
and graft—an age smeared with im- 
morality and looseness, Soeur Therese 
comes indeed like a flower in dewy 
blossom. Her innocence, unselfishness, 
otherworldliness are refreshing. 

Intelligence Tests. By Rev. Austin 
G. Schmidt, S.J., Ph.D. Published by 
The America Press, New York. Price 


.10. 

In the thirty-one pages of this pamph- 
let the author gives us a very clear idea 
of a much discussed matter among 
present day educators. He tells us 
what intelligence tests mean and how 
far they can serve a useful purpose. 
“Let us not ask the exaggerations, but 
let us recognize the elements of truth 
and value ‘that are to be found.” 

Blessed Martin De Porres. The Life 
of an ——— Negro, A Dominican 
Tertiary. By Rev. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. Published by the Central Bureau 
of the Central Verein, St. Louis, Mo. 
Price $0.10. 

In this brief biography of 23 pages, 
we find one of the best arguments for 
more and wider work among the 
negroes. It shows us what can be ac- 
complished. Do we need a greater in- 
centive? 

Jesuit Martyrs in the United States 
and Canada. By John J. Wynne. 
Price $0.10. 

“The following brief account of the 
eight servants of God who are com- 
monly spoken of as the Jesuit martyrs 
of the United States and Canada, is 
published for the purpose of making 
known their labors and the manner of 
their death. It will serve also tq 
create interest in the process for their 
beatification, which is now awaiting 
the decision of the Holy See.” 








Lucid Intervals 





A Catholic college president says no 
man should marry on less than $4,000 a 
year. But professor we are not all 
bricklayers. 


“Sedentary work,” said the college 
lecturer, “tends to lessen the endur- 
ance.” 

“In other words,” butted in the 
smart student, “the more one sits the 
less one can stand.” 

“Exactly,” retorted the lecturer; “and 
if one lies a great deal one’s standing is 
lost completely.” 

The student is on the road to recov- 


ery. 

Mrs. Subbub: “I wonder what’s 
come over Harry. Instead of being! 
cross, as usual, the started off happy 
and whistling like a bird this morning.” 

Nora (a new girl): “It’s my fault, 
mum. I got the wrong package and 
gave him bird seed for breakfast food.” 


One day James was complaining that 
he was not feeling as fit as usual anda 
friend suggested that he go in for exer- 


ise. 

“There’s horseback riding, for in- 
stance,” said the friend. “It is one of 
the best forms of exercise on earth.” 

“T know,” was the doubtful rejoinder, 
“but I am afraid I couldn’t afford it.” 

“Can’t afford it!” wonderingly ex- 
claimed the other. “You already have 
a horse and just think of the appetite 
it will give you.” 

“Yes,” responded Jones with a sigh, 
“and just think of the appetite it will 
give the horse.” 


During an epidemic in a small South- 
ern town every infected house was put 
under quarantine. After the disease 
had been checked an old negress pro- 
tested vigorously when the health offi- 
cer started to take down the sign on 
her house. 

“Why, auntie,” exclaimed the officer, 
“why don’t you want me to take it 
down?” 


“Well, sah,” she answered, “dey ain’ 
be’n a bill collectah neah dis house 
sence dat sign went up. You-all let it 
alone!” 


An unprepared man went to address 
a Sunday school. Thinking to be 
funny, he asked this question: 

“What would you do before so many 
bright boys and girls, who expected a 
speech from you, if you had nothing to 


“Pq keep quiet,” replied a small boy. 


Some years ago there were in Paris 
two papers, the “Razor” and _ the 
“Scorpion,” which were always attack- 
ing each other, 

Every week people bought the 
“Razor to read how it cut at the “Scor- 
pion” and then purchased the “Scor- 
pion” to learn how it stung the 
“Razor: 

A certain philanthropist, feeling 
pained to see such animosity displayed, 
invited the two editors to dine, in the 
hope that over good fare he could make 
peace between them. At the appointed 
time one lean, melancholy man pre- 
sented himself and was ushered in. 
After an interval, as no other guest 
appeared, the host demanded: 

“May I ask, are you the editor of 
the ‘Razor’ or the ‘Scorpion’ ?” 

“Both!” said the sad-eyed man. 


An officer was showing the old lady 
over the battleship. “This,” said he, 
pointing to an inscribed plate on the 
deck, “is where our gallant captain 
fell.” 

“No wonder,” replied the old lady; 
“TI nearly slipped on it myself.” 


Mistress—Now, Ada, I want you to 
show us what you can do tonight. We 
have a few very special friends coming 
for a musical evening. 

Cook—Well, mum, I ’aven’t done any 
singing’ to speak of for years, but as 
you insist upon it you can put me down 
for “The ’Oly City!” 





Redemptorist Scholarships 


_ Avscholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 


are credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 


$2,506.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.)... 2,055.27 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
Denver, Colo.) 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
(Fresno, Calif.) 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$804.69; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$1,139.35 ; Burse of St. Joseph, $642.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, 
$1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,827.00; Burse of St. 
Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $238.50; Burse of 
St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $152.00; Burse of St. Gerard, 
$527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $242.00; Burse of Holy 
Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, $420.00; 
Burse of St. Peter, $180.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, $1,250.00. 























Bonks 
The Ideal Gift 











IT MIGHT BE YOU ST. JEANNE D’ARC 
By Rev. P. Geiermann, By A. B. Ferguson. 
C3er. 


Price, $0.85. 
Price, $1.00. 


FALSE GODS 
FATHER TIM’S TALKS 3y Will Scarlet. 
By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C. Price, $2.00. 


Ss:k. 


Vol. I. postpaid, $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid, $0.85 ANN NUGENT 


Vol. III. postpaid, $1.60 By Isabel Clarke. 
Vol. IV. postpaid, $1.10 te 
Price, $2.00. 


BROKEN PATHS 


By Grace Keon. 


LORD BOUNTIFUL 
By Francis J. Finn, S. J. 
Price, $1.50. , " 
Price, $1.00. 


BERTA AND BETH 


By Clementia. 


DAN’S BEST ENEMY 
By Robert E. Holland, S.J. 


w Ue: 
rice, $1.00. i 
Price, § Price, $1.25. 


HER LITTLE WAY TRUE SPIRITUALISM 
By Rev. J. P. Clarke. 


Price, $1.00. 


By C. M. de Heredia, S.J. 


Price, postpaid, $2.10. 
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